Mary Anne

He is a genius.                         She is a dunce.

He is to be depended on to a    She is not to'be depended

certain degree.                        on.

His whole soul is devoted to    She  has   no   ambition  and

politics and ambition.              hates politics.

"I am as ugly and stupid as Mrs. Disraeli," the bitter and
jealous Rosina Bulwer would sometimes say; having lost her
husband, she took it ill that somebody else had managed to
find another. But the parallel portraiture gave proof of
infinitely more wit than Rosina would grant to Mrs. Disraeli.
She alone up till then had understood the profound melan-
choly hidden beneath the Disraelian irony, the contrast
between the light and mocking manner of the former
dandy, and the dark, violent emotions seething beneath that
frail crust.

She accompanied him everywhere. At Bradenham the
family adored her; she brought good humour into a house
invaded by old age. Mr. Disraeli was going blind, a hard
lot for a man to whom reading was the whole end of life.
Sarah, taking notes for him all day long, enabled him to
continue his labours. Mary Anne and her sister-in-law com-
muned together in admiration for Dis.

Frequently the Disraeli couple would spend a few days
in the country, in noble houses where Mrs. Disraeli's naive
remarks enjoyed a great success. To some ladies who were
discussing the beauty of certain Greek statues, she replied:
"Oh, but you ought to see my Dizzy in his bath!" To
another lady: "I find your house is packed with improper
pictures. There's a horrible one in our room. Dizzy says
it is Venus and Adonis. I had to stay awake half the night
to keep him from looking at it." One morning, when the
pair had spent the night in the room next to that of Lord
Hardinge, she said to the latter at breakfast: "Oh, Lord
Hardinge, I think I must be the happiest of women! When